UNCONSCIOUS  HUMOR  IN 
TYPOGRAPHY. 

By  H.  CARRINGTON  BOLTON. 

The  ludicrous  mistakes  made  in  print  quite 
unintentionally,  which  fill  authors  with  indigna- 
tion, editors  with  dismay,  printers  with  vexation 
and  the  reading  public  with  amusement,  are  due 
chiefly  to  illegibility  of  the  manuscripts,  and  to 
the  accidental  misplacement  of  types,  the  latter 
furnishing  an  example  of  the  “perversity  of  inani- 
mate things.” 

An  editor  of  a daily  paper  intending  to  quote 
Shakespeare  apropos  of  some  mischievous  pro- 
ceedingsin  Congress,  wrote  : “ ’Tis  true,  ’tis  pity, 
and  pity  ’tis,  ’tis  true,”  and  the  puzzled  composi- 
tor, after  studying  the  scrawl  a long  time,  set  it 
up  so  that  it  read  : “ Tis  two,  ’tis  fifty,  and  fifty 
’tis,  ’tis  five.”  In  the  pressure  to  print  the 
paper  in  time  for  early  delivery,  the  proof-reader 
overlooked  the  absurd  unconscious  error,  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  who  was  most  suprised, 
the  subscribers  or  the  editor  himself. 

This  story,  and  a great  many  similar  ones,  is- 
told  of  Horace  Greeley,  the  distinguished  found- 
er of  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  was  noted  for 
his  abominable  handwriting  ; indeed  it  is  said  he 
scorned  to  make  any  distinction  between  s.  a and 
n,  or  between  b,  p and  h,  and  his  carelessness 
gave  rise  to  curious  misapprehensions.  One  day 
he  wrote  a short  note  to  a compositor  who  had 
incurred  his  displeasure,  discharging  him  from  his 
employ  ; the  man  knew  the  import  of  the  note, 
but  observed  that  the  only  legible  words  were 
the  well  known  signature,  “ Horace  Greeley,”  so 
he  took  the  precious  document  with  him  to 
another  city  and  presented  it  as  a recommen- 
dation from  the  great  New  York  editor,  and  se- 
cured employment  without  delay.  This  anecdote 
almost  prepares  one  to  believe  the  story  that 
when  Greeley  wrote  for  his  journal  the  sentence ; 


“Anna  Dickinson’s  lecture  on  Joan  of  Arc,”  it 
appeared  in  print  thus : “ Any  Dutchman  can 
play  the  Jew’s  harp.” 

Sentences  that  are  laughable  owing  to  awk- 
wardness of  expression  do  not  belong  to  this  class 
of  typographical  blunders,  but  I cannot  refrain 
from  citing  one  or  two  instances  that  may  serve 
to  warn  young  writers  against  a certain  kind  of 
carelessness.  A clergyman  in  a lecture  on  tem- 
perance was  reported  as  saying  : “ Last  Sunday 
a young  man  died  in  my  neighborhood,  while  I 
was  preaching  in  a beastly  state  of  intoxication.” 
An  agricultural  paper  gravely  announced  : “ A 

gentleman  this  morning  laid  an  egg  on  our  table 
that  weighs  nearly  four  ounces.’’  And  a stupid 
reporter  wrote  : “A  child  was  run  over  by  a 
wagon  three  years  old  and  crosseyed  with  em- 
broidered pantalets  that  never  spoke  afterwards.” 

The  incorrect  reading  of  manuscripts  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  laughable  mistakes,  but  still 
more  so  are  the  accidental  perversities  of  the 
motal  types  : these  may  be  grouped  under  sev- 
eral heads,  for  each  of  which  examples  may  be 
found. 

1.  Ommission  of  one  or  more  letters. 

2.  Insertion  of  a superflous  letter. 

3.  Transposition  of  letters. 

4.  Substitution  of  one  letter  for  another. 

5.  Substitution  of  a word. 

6.  Bad  spacing  of  words. 

7.  Bad  punctuation. 

8.  Mixing  copy. 

The  omission  of  one  or  more  letters  may  oc- 
cur at  the  beginning,  middle  or  end  of  a word. 
A printed  bill  of  fare,  handed  me  by  a waiter  in 
a Southern  hotel,  had  a heading  intended  to 
read,  “cold  meats’’  but  by  the  accidental  drop- 
ping out  of  the  first  letter  I was  invited  to  choose 
from  several  kinds  of  “ old  meats,”  which,  un- 
fortunately, proved  to  be  a very  truthful  caption. 
A newspaper  made  the  extraordinary  statement 
that  the  “ Conflict  was  dreadful  and  the  enemy 
was  repulsed  with  great  laughter,”  an  s having 
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dropped  from  the  last  word.  A railroad  com- 
pany advertising  unclaimed  goods  was  made  to 
say,  “ Persons  to  whom  these  packages  are  di- 
rected are  notified  to  come  forward  and  pay  the 
awful  charges  on  the  same,1’  but  the  charges 
were  really  lawful. 

The  omission  of  a letter  in  the  middle  of  a 
word  greatly  vexed  the  young  lady  who  sent  to 
a magazine  some  verses  about  her  birthday 
headed,  “May  30th;”  the  dropping  of  the  a 
quite  altered  the  meaning. 

The  accidental  dropping  of  a letter  is  easily 
explained  in  a printing  office  and  gives  rise  to 
innumerable  errors,  a few  more  examples  must 
suffice. 

“ At  the  Naturalists’  banquet  but  little  was 
eaten  besides  the  (f)owls.” 

“The  prisoner  was  accused  of  stealing  a (b)ox, 
and  it  was  found  in  his  coat  pocket.” 

“ Owing  to  numerous  accidents  at  the  skating 
pond  in  the  Park,  the  authorities  have  determin- 
ed to  put  a (s)top  to  it.” 

“ A gentleman  was  arrested,  yesterday,  on 
charge  of  having  (b)eaten  a cabman  who  had  de- 
manded an  exhorbitant  fare.” 

An  editor  attempting  to  compliment  a distin- 
guished General  wrote  of  him  as  a “ battle-scar- 
red’’ veteran,  and  the  failure  to  double  the  r 
conversed  the  compliment  into  the  contemptuous 
“battle-scared”  veteran.  An  apology  next  day 
corrected  the  mistake  so  far  as  to  style  the  Gen- 
eral a “ bottle-scarred  ” veteran. 

The  addition  of  a superfluous  letter  repre- 
sented Gen.  Sheridan’s  corps(e)  as  taking  an 
active  part  in  a battle  during  the  Civil  War. 

A curious  transposition  of  letters  dismayed 
a Professor  of  Chemistry  and  greatly  disappoint- 
ed his  feminine  friends  when  they  discovered  the 
error  ; he  wrote  a serious  article  entitled,  “An- 
cient Methods  of  Filtration,”  and  it  was  adver- 
tised as,  “ Ancient  Methods  of  Flirtation.” 

The  substitution  of  one  letter  for  another  can 
readily  happen  in  a printing  office,  either  from 
carelessness  in  sorting  type,  or  from  mechanic- 
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ally  picking  out  the  wrong  letter  from  the  case  ; 
such  simple  accidents  are  fruitful  of  unconscious 
humor,  and  have  in  some  instances  led  to  results 
that  promised  to  be  serious.  Only  a single  letter- 
sufficed  to  change  “eight  lovely  bridesmaids,” 
at  an  aristocratic  wedding,  into  “ tight  ” lovely 
maidens,  and  “ An  Angel’s  Whisper,”  sung  at 
an  amateur  concert,  into  “ An  Angel’s  Whisker.” 

From  “capacity”  to  “rapacity,”  and  from 
“muttered  thunder”  to  “buttered  thunder,” 
or  from  “ King  of  Tenors  ” (applied  to  an  opera 
singer)  to  “ King  of  Terrors  ” are  but  slight 
changes  though  unpleasant  for  those  concerned. 

A Washington  City  paper  recently  announced 
in  bold  head  lines : “ French  Cooks  for  the 

Foe.”  On  examining  the  succeeding  paragraphs 
relating  to  the  war  in  the  Transvaal  it  appeared 
that  a certain  General  “ French  ” had  made  a 
reconnaissance  in  search  of  the  Boers  without 
success,  and  the  headline  was  evidently  intended 
to  read  “ French  looks  for  the  Foe.’’ 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  once  greatly  enraged 
at  a printed  paragraph  that  described  the  Grand 
Army  as  performing  tremendous  deeds  of  theft, 
and  was  with  difficulty  pacified  when  it  was 
shown  to  him  in  the  Imperial  Printing  Office 
that  the  o’s  in  the  compositor’s  case  were 
situated  immediately  above  the  a’s,  and  could 
readily  fall  into  the  compartment  of  the  latter, 
and  that  this  mixing  of  the  vowels  would  con- 
vert “ valeur ’’  (bravery)  into  “ voleur  ’’  (thief). 

The  readers  of  an  agricultural  weekly  were 
amazed  at  the  announcement  in  bold  head  lines, 
“ How  to  Make  Babies  Grow,  soak  them  in  boil- 
ing water  and  dry  them  in  the  sun,”  but  were 
quieted  the  next  day  by  the  editor’s  explanation, 
“ For  Babies  read  Bulbs.'' 

A New  Haven  paper  was  obliged  to  say  to  its 
readers  : “ In  our  report  of  the  Yale  College 

Commencement,  Alum  Water  should  read  ‘ Alma 
Mater ; ’ ” a newspaper  in  the  East  Indies 
apologized  for  alluding  to  the  Officers  of  the 
Survey  as  the  “ Scurvey  Commissioners”  The 
conversion  of  “ compliment  ” into  “ complaint ; ” 


of  “ Duukards  ” (a  respectable  religious  body  in 
Pennsylvania  pledged  to  temperance)  to  “ Drunk- 
ards ; ” and  of  “the  honor  of  the  Old  Bay 
State,”  (the  nickname  of  Massachusetts),  into 
the  “ honor  of  the  Old  Boy’s  Tail, ’’were  certainly 
unfortunate  for  those  concerned.  Curiously 
these  typographical  accidents  always  have  an 
uncomplimentary  or  derogatory  effect,  instances 
of  the  reverse  being  rare  ; the  types  stated  that 
a certain  gentleman  was  “ thieving  as  usual,” 
instead  of  “ thriving.”  Most  mortifying  was 
the  description  of  a rich,  influential  and  hand- 
some bride,  as  published  in  a society  journal  ; 
the  reporter  wrote  : “ Her  dainty  feet  were  in- 

cased in  shoes  that  might  have  been  taken  for 
fairy  boots,”  but  to  his  consternation  the  sent- 
ence as  printed  read  : “ Her  dirty  feet  were  in- 

cased in  shoes  that  might  have  been  taken  fox- 
ferry-boats.  ” 

Poets,  or  rather  those  who  wish  to  be  thought 
such,  are  frequent  sufferers  from  the  perversity 
of  types ; the  Pennsylvanian  who  wrote  in  some 
tender  lines  addressed  to  his  departed  lady  love  : 
“We  will  hallow  her  grave  with  our  tears,”  was 
overwhelmed  to  read  in  the  county  paper  the 
line  : “We  will  harrow  her  grave  with  our 

steers.” 

Another  unfortunate  poet  made  a sweet  allu- 
sion to  having  “ kissed  her  under  the  silent 
stars,’’  but  the  compositor  stated  he  “ kicked  her 
under  the  cellar  stairs.”  Even  Tennyson  has 
been  a sufferer,  the  line  : “ And  followed  by  an 

hundred  airy  does,”  appeared  in  one  edition  of 
his  works  as : “ And  followed  by  an  hundred 

hairy  does.” 

Whittier,  in  his  tribute  to  Summer,  wrote  : 

“ No  trumpet  sounded  in  his  ear — 

He  saw  not  Sinai’s  cloud  and  flame, 

But  never  yet  to  Hebrew’s  seer 
A clearer  voice  of  duty  came.” 

The  second  line  was  printed  : 


“ He  saw  hot  Sinai’s  cloud  and  flame.” 
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and  this  brought  from  him  an  amusing  letter  in 
which  he  said  he  preferred  his  original  version. 
And  Whittier’s  poem  “ Brewing  of  Soma  ” was 
printed  “ Burning  of  Laura.” 

A lecturer  quoted  the  lines  of  Milton  : 

‘ 1 But  come  thou  goddess  fair  and  free, 

In  heaven  y’  clept  Euphrosyne,” 

and  between  the  reporter  and  the  typesetter  he 
was  made  to  say  . 

“ But  come  thou  goddess  fair  and  free, 

In  heaven  she  crept  and  froze  her  knee.” 

No  class  of  book  is  too  good  to  be  exempt 
from  typographical  blunders ; an  English  edition 
of  the  Prayer-book  changed  the  Psalmist’s 
verse  ; “ Thou  hast  broken  my  bonds,”  into  : 

“Thou  hast  broken  my  bones.”  The  Holy 
Scriptures,  as  is  well  known,  have  also  suffered 
from  the  perversity  of  types,  some  of  the  errors 
giving  characteristic  names  to  the  editions,  as 
the  “Vinegar  Bible,”  for  that  in  which  the 
parable  of  the  “ Vineyard  ” appears  as  the 
parable  of  the  “ Vinegar.” 

The  bad  spacing  of  words  in  a sentence  occa- 
sionally plays  strange  pranks  with  the  sense. 
An  advertisement  offering  books  for  sale,  cata- 
logued one  of  Dickens’  novels  thus  : “ Barny, 

by  Budge,  $1.  50.”  But  this  was  not  so  serious 
as  the  extraordinary  report  of  the  speech  of  a 
stump  speaker  seeking  political  support  from  his 
fellow  townsmen  ; he  was  said  to  have  referred  to 
“ them  asses  of  the  people,”  and  he  had  to  em- 
ploy a secretary  to  answer  innumerable  letters 
of  protest  and  of  vituperation,  explaining  that 
the  phrase  should  have  read : “ The  masses  of 

the  people.” 

Erroneous  punctuation  is  so  common  that  a 
readtr  scarcely  notices  it  unless  a flagrant  case 
excites  curiosity  or  merriment.  An  after  dinner 
speaker  was  said  to  have  offered  the  toast: 
“ Woman  without  her  man,  is  a brute,”  when 
all  he  meant  to  say  was:  “ Woman —without 

her,  man  is  a brute.”  Incredible  as  it  may 


seem  the  substitution  of  a hyphen  for  a comma 
in  an  Act  of  Congress  cost  the  United  States 
Government  under  President  Hayes,  more  than 
a million  dollars  ; a tariff  bill  as  passed  placed 
on  the  free  list : “ Fruit,  plants,  tropical  and 

semi-tropical,”  thus  exempting  fruits  as  well  as 
plants,  but  in  the  original  draft  of  the  bill 
‘‘  fruit  ” and  ‘ ‘ plants  ” were  joined  by  a hyphen 
instead  of  being  separated  by  a comma.  Months 
elapsed  before  the  error  was  remedied  by  a new 
law. 

In  Germany,  a newspaper  editor  was  sued  for 
libel  owing  to  an  unfortunate  exclamation  point 
at  the  end  of  a sentence  announcing  that  a 
decoration  had  been  conferred  on  Count  Yon 
Holstein. 

The  results  of  mixing  copy  are  usually  more 
perplexing  than  amusing,  and  scarcely  occurs 
outside  of  a newspaper.  An  advertisement  of  a 
medical  work  began  with  the  following  in  large 
type  : “ THE  GREAT  CAUSE  OF  HUMAN 
MISERY,”  and  should  have  been  followed  by 
an  illustration  of  the  book  whose  merits  were  set 
forth  beneath,  but  by  accident  a cut  of  a popular 
dictionary  appeared,  with  more  propriety  perhaps 
that  at  first  sight  seems. 

WAIL  OF  A POET. 

On  reading  his  first  poem  as  printed  in  a village  paper. 

“ Ah  ! Here  it  is,  I’m  famous  now — 

An  author  and  a poet ! 

It  really  is  in  print.  Ye  gods  ! 

How  proud  I’ll  be  to  show  it. 

And  gentle  Anna,  what  a thrill 
Will  animate  her  breast 
To  read  these  ardent  lines,  and  know 
To  whom  they  are  addressed.” 

“Why  bless  my  soul  ! Here’s  something  strange  ! 
What  can  the  paper  mean 
By  talking  of  the  graceful  brooks 
That  gander  o’er  the  green  ?” 

And  here’s  a t instead  of  r , 

Which  makes  it  ‘tippling  rill’ 

’We’ll  seek  the  shad’,  instead  of  ‘shade,’ 

And  ‘ pill  ’ instead  of  ‘ hill 
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“ They  look  so — what  ? I recollect 
’T’  was  ‘sweet’,  and  then  t’was  ’kind’, 
And  now  to  think  the  stupid  fool 
For  ‘bland’  has  printed  ‘blind’. 

Was  ever  such  provoking  work  ? 

’T  is  very  curious,  by-the-by 
How  anything  is  rendered  ‘blind’ 

By  giving  it  an  eye. 

“The  color  of  the  ‘rose’  is  ‘nose’; 
‘Affection’  is  ‘ affliction’; 

I wonder  if  the  likeness  holds 
In  fact  as  well  as  fiction  ? 

‘Thou  art  a friend’ — the  r is  gone, 

Who  ever  would  have  dreamed 
That  such  a trifling  thing  could  change 
A ‘friend’  into  a ‘fiend’  ? 

Thou  art  the  ‘same’  is  rendered  ‘lame’ — 
It  really  is  too  bad. 

And  here  because  an  i is  out 
My  lovely  ‘maid’  is  ‘mad’; 

They  drove  her  blind  by  poking  in 
An  eye — a process  new  ; 

And  now  the’ve  gouged  it  out  again 
And  made  her  crazy  too.” 


